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foundation of Russia's American empire, 
Al'perovich argues that the view from the 
south was paramount in the minds of Cather- 
ine the Great and a number of her close ad- 
visors and that Russia's American policies 
cannot be adequately understood without ref- 
erence to Russian archival materials bearing 
upon relations with Spain and Latin America. 
Of special importance, he contends, were the 
extended stay (1785-1787) in Russia and in- 
fluence on prominent officials of Venezuelan- 
born Francisco de Miranda and the publicity 
given to the travels of the first Russians — 
Vasilii Baranshchikov (1780-1785) and Fedor 
Karzhavin (1776-1784) — in the West Indies. 

According to the author, these visits set 
the stage for Russian diplomatic involvement 
in the Nootka Sound controversy (1789-1790) 
between Spain and Britain and subsequent 
plans to protect Russian fur-hunting interests 
in the area. An expanding Russian presence 
was then facilitated by the rapid decline of 
Spanish power and the reluctance of Britain 
to alienate a key ally in the wars of the French 
Revolution and with Napoleon Bonaparte. 
Spain set the stage for Russian initiatives in 
the North Pacific. Hence direct orders from 
the Russian government for the hurried estab- 
lishment by Alexander Baranov of a Russian 
administrative-military center at New Arch- 
angel (Sitka), the formation of the Russian 
America Company with government guidance 
and participation, and the dispatch of Nikolai 
Rezanov's expedition to negotiate supply ar- 
rangements with the Spanish in California in 
1804. Under Catherine II and Paul I, Russia 
had become not only a true European power 
but a global one as well. 

Al'perovich draws almost exclusively on Rus- 
sian primary and secondary sources, such as 
the work of Nikolai Bolkhovitinov, and offers 
little that is distinctly new. His real contribu- 
tion, however, is in bringing it all together 
in a coherent whole and convincing thesis. 
A bibliography would have helped readers 
appreciate the richness of these materials as 
well as assist them in tracking the many short- 
form footnotes. 

Norman E. Saul 
University of Kansas 
Lawrence, Kansas 



The S pect er of Communism: The United 
States and the Origins ofthe Cold War, 191 7- 
1953. By Melvyn P. Leffler. (New York: Hill 
& Wang, 1994. xii, 147 pp. Cloth, $20.00, 
ISBN 0-8090-8791-X. Paper, $7.95, ISBN 0- 
8090-1574-9.) 

Melvyn P. Leffler writes history like a bootleg- 
ger caught out in Prohibition. His last book 
was a boxcar of beer, potent by the pitcher 
but bulky and hard to hide. Then the revenu- 
ers closed in, and he switched to distilled spir- 
its that deliver a quicker kick and fit in the 
trunk of a car. 

Here Leffler explains the origins ofthe Cold 
War in 130 pages. Quite appropriately, he 
identifies the conflict between the superpow- 
ers as combining ideological animosity with 
geopolitical jeopardy. The former he traces to 
1917, when Vladimir Lenin shouted at Wood- 
row Wilson from the rubble of one European 
empire; the latter awaited a second war, which 
cleared the clutter between the United States 
and the Soviet Union and left their armies 
toe to toe amid the ruins of another empire. 

Yet despite this necessary military condi- 
tion for a Cold War, Leffler takes pains to 
assert that the Cold War was never really a 
military contest. Leffler's Joseph Stalin is as 
cautious as any revisionist's is, and his Ameri- 
can leaders are almost as perceptive and re- 
strained as any conservative's are. The Krem- 
lin did not intend armed Operations against 
Western Europe, and the White House and 
its brother bureaucracies did not expect them. 
What worried Washington, rather, was the 
possible disintegration of the Western sphere 
from within. The Truman Doctrine, the Mar- 
shall Plan, and the North Atlantic Treaty Or- 
ganization (NATO) were elaborate exercises in 
psychological warfare, designed to hearten the 
friends of democracy and daunt its foes. 

Readers of Leffler's big book (A Preponder- 
ance of Power, 1992) will have anticipated his 
emphasis here on the deliberations ofthe high 
priests of global strategy; more surprising will 
be his attention to the antics ofthe low phari- 
sees of local politics. Leffler correctly explains 
that while American actions in the Cold War 
started with the strategists, they quickly feil 
into the embrace of the lobbyists. 
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Leffler Stretches fifty thousand words a long 
way. For a book of this subtitle, he supplies 
considerable commentary on Soviet thinking, 
based on recent revelations from the erstwhile 
East. For the most part he handles these 
difficult sources deftly, although his citation of 
Nikita Khrushchev as an authority on Stalin's 
cowardice is unconvincing. 

The book suffers from evident indecision 
regarding its primary audience. At times it 
reads like an elegant synthesis aimed at special- 
ists already conversant with the subject (who, 
for example, are old enough not to consider 
liberal capitalism a contradiction in terms). 
The inattention to anecdotal spiee presup- 
poses a taste for the topic, and the spare notes 
and Sparer and idiosyncratic bibliography as- 
sume the reader can find his or her own way 
around the field. Yet at other times the factual 
detail, the furnishing of definitions for such 
terms as hegemon and autarky (this one actu- 
ally defined twice), and the general tone sug- 
gest a primer for undergraduates. 

Actually, the book works either way. Leffler 
has spent much of a distinguished career pon- 
dering his subject; connoisseurs and neophyte 
nippers both will benefit, albeit differently, 
from the distillate he serves up here. 

H. W. Brands 

Texas A&M University 

College Station, Texas 



National Self-Determination: Woodrow Wil- 
son and His Legacy. By Derek Heater. (New 
York: St. Martin's, 1994. ix, 225 pp. $59-95, 
ISBN 0-312-12396-5.) 

The coneept of national self-determination re- 
mains the central heritage of President Wood- 
row Wilson's politics in Europe. The study 
of Derek Heater, former dean at Brighton 
Polytechnic, is brief on the character of Wil- 
son's notion but provides a very useful discus- 
sion of the life of his coneept in Europe. Wil- 
son appeared in Europe as a liberal with a 
vision that legitimated the State with reference 
to existing feelings of national unity. Thus, 
a coneept Wilson had launched in the hope 
of containing revolution in Central Europe 
now made its appearance at the peace Confer- 



ence as "a phrase . . . simply loaded with dy- 
namite," in the apt characterization of Secre- 
tary of State Robert Lansing. 

Heater's work is both a good inquiry and an 
illustration of the anxieties suffered by liberals 
who were unable to repudiate Wilson's con- 
eept though they had reason to fear its conse- 
quences. The story covered includes the at- 
tempts to repair the obvious deficiencies of 
the coneept, such as plebiscites, guarantees 
for minorities, and mandates. In addition, 
there are informative chapters on the peace 
settlement and the problems sharpened by 
the doctrine in Germany and in the Austro- 
Hungarian successor states. European nation- 
alism was always inclined to Substitute myths 
of Spiritual unity for complex experience. 
Now, nationalism became self-righteously 
thoughtless. Unable to diseipline the coneept 
it had fathered, liberalism developed grudges 
against an offspring that was more effectively 
exploited by the European right. 

The study is less clear on the origins of 
Wilson's notion of national self-determina- 
tion. A key to Wilson's idea is that it emerged, 
not in constitutional celebration, but in criti- 
cism of constitutional limitations on American 
power. Perhaps his views may be found in 
his rather conservative reinterpretation of the 
American Revolution as an American war for 
self-determination and the Civil War as the 
American war for the nation. The nation signi- 
fied a Spiritual fulfillment of State power as 
manifest in institutions of political and eco- 
nomic diseipline. In continental Europe, how- 
ever, Wilson's theory of the relationship be- 
tween State and nation was almost reversed. 
Nationalism was now naturalized rather than 
historieized. It was seen no longer as a fruit 
of eulture, but as an expression of raw energy, 
ready to clear densely struetured societies for 
a new beginning. Hence, the problem is prob- 
ably not that nations create states, as Heater 
argues in conclusion. It is rather that modern 
states insist upon creating nations to fulfill 
their need for legitimaey. 

Niels Thorsen 

University of Copenhagen 

Roskilde, Denmark 



